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RYERSON STEEL SERVICE 


carries complete stocks of all 
steel and allied products, for 
immediate shipment. Years 
of experience in the purchase 
and use of just one class of 
material maximum buying 
power rigid specifications 
careful checking and testing 
large and complete stocks 

unequalled cutting and 
shipping facilities is your 
assurance of quality steel 
delivered the very hour you 
need it 


Interesting to watch people live some ] 
act as though they had a thousand years 
instead of the short side of a hundred! 3 
Plenty of time — no need to conserve it 4. 


there is always another day and so on ~ 


Others understand live serve 
preciate the shortness of their opportunity 
they value and conserve their time. 


We have found real pleasure in helping years 
busy buyers capture and conserve a bit service 
of this world’s basic treasure time: yourself 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT CHICAGO 


DETROIT, CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, BOSTON 





eel-Ser 


placing orders 
interviewing saiesmen. 
Pee . 3 
following orders. 


1e waiting for shipments. 
> receiving, checking and 
ring for material. 


time is money. 
vice saves money and 


your life of enjoyment 
to your firm, your family 





Si ) Rye r 


MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA, JERSEY CITY 
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Button, Button, 
Whos got the Buck ? 


A written record is one hurdle which even a seasoned veteran of the 









great indoor sport of “Passing the Buck” cannot “take.” But properly 
kept records are desirable, not so much as a means of placing respon- 


sibility, as for the smooth functioning of business operations. 





A well designed system of records saves time and money and increases 
the efficiency of every department. And the paper selected for this pur- 
pose is vitally important to its success. 

Business executives will prefer ADIRONDACK BOND because of its 
moderate price, all around printability and fine appearance ... clerical 
staffs prefer it because this watermarked bond paper handles well in all 


types of office work and its twelve distinctive colors and white provide 


the means of easy identification. Ask your printer or paper merchant for 
complete samples of ADIRONDACK BOND today. 
Write it, type it, print it BUT— 





Please address requests to Sales Dept 


IN T E R N AT O N a L PA P E R C OM PA N Y Send for Composite Portfolio which 


220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. illustrates many practical uses of 


Branch Sales Offices: ADIRONDACK BOND and other 
Atlanta Boston Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh 





International Papers. 


ADIRONDAC BOND 


An International Value 
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Biur EAGLE FEATHERS 


A keen analysis of NRA and its significance to all of us 


OME cherished old American 

traditions are going into the 
diseard under code regime.  To- 
day’s self-made captain of indus- 
try likes to tell how he got his start 
working 18 hours a day for a week- 
ly wage of three dollars; but we 
are depriving tomorrow’s leader of 
that privilege by foreing him to 
begin at 13 dollars for 40 hours of 
work per week. Many shopping 
housewives, according to their own 
reports in the family councils, have 
never bought anything except for 
far less than its actual cost; and 
now that’s ruled out too. 

The moral, if any, is that the 
codes are not being written by sen- 
timentalists. 

In the light of that fact, plus the 
accepted principle that these new 
laws are of the industry, for the 
industry, and by the industry, the 
question of which social group is to 
be the chief beneficiary of the code 
system becomes rather rhetorical in 
nature. The answer need hardly 
be stated. But let us go back for 
a moment to the basic philosophy 
that underlies the Recovery Act 
and administration. 


PURPOSE 

The authors of this Act visioned 
the recovery process as an ascend- 
ing spiral. For the worker: — re- 
employment, a higher wage level, 
more spending power and the leis- 
ure in which to use it. For indus- 
try: revived demand, better prices, 
the restoration of profit and serv- 
ice incentives in place of the bitter 
competitive struggle for existence. 
Each of these was expected to give 


a fresh and natural impulse to the 
other, this mutual effect to support 
and eventually to supplant the ar- 
tificial stimulus originally applied 


by STUART F. HEINRITZ 


by governmental action. The pro- 
gressive improvement would be 
shared by all. If the machinery 
could be kept in reasonable balance, 
the program was, and is, logical. 
It is comparatively easy, in retro- 
spect, to pick out the factors, flaws 
and fallacies that have kept the 
plan from achieving complete sue- 
cess. Economie generalizations, it 
now appears, can only be formu- 
lated post facto. The best laid 
plans of blue eagles and brain 
trusters ‘‘gang aft agley.’’ Con- 
sequently it has been necessary to 
make several fresh starts, with sue- 
cessive modifications of the original 


plan, more or less fundament 


experience dictated. We ther: 


turn from philosophy to hist 


STAGES 


A student of inebriation 
classified his subject int 
stages: verbose, lachrymos‘ 
cose, and comatose. NRA als 
had its four stages. There n 
more to come, but these we 
definitely name. For conver 
we may charaeterize them 
spiration, determination, ore 
tion, and evaluation. 

The first stage commence: 
the passage of the Act on J 


ay 





CHAIRMAN RUMSEY 
of the Consumers Advisory Board 
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FIRST STAGE— 


“e 


1933, and reached its climax in the 
Blue Eagle parade in New York 
the following September, when 
thousands upon thousands of wage- 
earning men and women marched 
jubilantly up Fifth avenue to hail 
the new era. Faith and optimism 
were the keynotes of that period; 
the watchword —s peed, that no 
mere incompleted detail might im- 
pede the forward urge. The mid- 
night electricity blazed brightly in 
the Commerce building and the 
Blue Eagle beat his wings in sheer 
exuberance. 

became 


that time it 


apparent to the statisticians, who 


But about 


are trained to analyze the cold facts 
without emotional bias, that some 
of the expected results were failing 
to materialize and that the essential 
balance between added purchasing 
power and higher costs was lacking. 
Psychologieally, the buoyant exhil- 
aration of the staff at Washington 
gave way to a grim resolve that the 
program must not be permitted to 
stall. The CWA formed to 
provide the employment and buy- 
ing power that NRA had not been 
able to generate. The Eagle whetted 


was 


his beak and talons, and General 


. . . thousands marched jubilantly . . . to hail the new era.” 


Johnson sallied forth to carry the 
fight directly to the nation at large 
meetings 
throughout the Middle West 
South. 
JOHNSON 

That speaking trip marked the 
next major turning point in NRA 
policy. 


in a series of mass 


and 


The General, as always, 
did a characteristically effective 
job. His messages and the impress 
of his personality had a profound 
effect on public sentiment. He was 
able to deliver a new and important 
group of eodes to the President at 
Warm Springs, Georgia, for signa 
ture and approval. But it was evi- 
dent on his return to Washington 
in December that the trip had been 
The offices 


of the administration became less 


mutually edueational. 


the source of light and more the 
point of foeus. Codes were viewed 
as industry’s charters of self-gov- 
ernment. 

This change of attitude was ae- 
companied by some misgivings. On 
the one hand were those who feared 
that such a policy would build up 
a powerful but fumbling and un- 
wieldy bureaucracy; on the other 


hand were those who contended on 





the basis of past experience tha 
industry is inherently ineapable of 
voverning itself. Nevertheless tha 
new attitude has prevailed and at 
the moment it is the theory upon 
which the new business structure is 


being reared. 


ANALYSIS 
The fourth phase, of eritical eva 


uation, may be said to date from 


the price change hearings of mid- 
January, when for the first time in 
a public and organized manner, 
hopes and facts were arrayed side 
by side. There had, of course, been 


a rather continuous 


process 0 
stock-taking throughout the entire 
period of the Aet, but there had 
not been enough time for the ex- 
periment to prove itself one way or 
another. 

Now, after six months of code 
operation, and with increasing pres- 
sure of complaints from dissatisfied 
minorities within industrial groups 
and from consumer interests, it was 
felt that sufficient data was avail- 
able for a real study of the effect 
of the codes in their various social 
ramifications. 

The picture has changed consid- 
A large 


hearings 


erably in the past month. 


number ot modification 


have appeared on the calendar, 


eoneerning the addition of new 


‘* Trade Practices’’ and the revision 
which haven't 


of eertain clauses 


worked out according to plan. 


STAGE NO. 2— 
. . » Johnson sallied forth . . . 


“cc ” 











at 


nh 



















CHANGES 

A few of the earlier codes, in- 
eluding one of the ‘* Big Four’’ are 
being completely reopened. The 
popular but much abused provision 
in the open price plan, which re- 
quires an interval of several days 
between the filing of price revisions 
and their effeetive date, has been 
suspended for 60 days. There is 
some indication that the theory of 
cost recovery in selling prices will 
be revised, possibly strengthened. 
A tendeney has appeared to ap- 
prove some of the more controver- 
sial and experimental code provi- 
sions on the basis of a trial period 
under close observation. A joint 
meeting of all eode committees has 
been scheduled for Mareh 5, pre- 
sumably to restate the purposes of 
the program, to elarify and stand- 
ardize certain principles of code ad- 
ministration, and possibly to bring 
some of the divergent conditions 
now existing closer to a basis of 
parity in the code group as a whole. 
After all, a body of national law 
should be consistent in its major 
aspects. 

What policy trend will develop 
out of all this activity, to influence 
the formulation of codes in the en- 
suing period, is wholly a matter of 
conjecture. To hazard a_prediec- 
tion, in which perhaps the hope is 
father to the thought, it will be in 
the direction of a greater concern 
for the publie interest. 


STAGE NO. 3— 


Less light—more focus 











FOURTH STAGE— 
“. . . a real study of the effect of the codes .. . 


BASIS 

One basie principle that has been 
consistently observed in working 
out the recovery program is that a 
living wage, sufficient to maintain 
a reasonably high standard of liv- 
ing, has priority over other types 
of reward in the economic scheme. 
This is to be the broad basis of re- 
newed demand and ultimate buying 
power. 

By and large, industry has ae- 
cepted this principle without too 
ereat reluetance, being assured that 
the increased costs ineurred in this 
way could and would be passed 
along to the buyer in the progres- 
sive spiral scheme outlined above. 
The Consumers’ board, too, as part 
of the general plan, has aecepted 
this premise. 

The danger in this situation, ree- 
ognized from the start, is that the 
two rates of advance might be dis- 
proportionate, with the result that 
the spread between buying power 
and prices might become wider 
rather than narrower. An exeeu- 
tive suggestion was made quite 


early in the eourse of the eode 


” 


work, that the following claus 
inserted : 

‘*Price Increases. Whereas 
policy of the Act to increase 
purchasing power will be 
more difficult of consummat 
prices of goods and_ servic 
erease as rapidly as wages 
recognized that price increas‘ 
cept such as may be requit 
meet individual cost should 
layed, but when made sue 
creases should, so far as pos 
be limited to actual addition 


erease in the seller’s costs 


WINDOW DRESSING 
It is merely a statement 

ciple, reaffirming the purpos 
the Act, and with only psye!l 
cal effect. Yet vou may seare 
it in vain in the great majo! 
the approved codes. Othe: 
of ‘‘window dressing’ hav 


freely utilized; some of th 


viciously restrictive paragra] 
blandly prefaced by the claus: 
order to prevent discriminat 
or some similar words. But 
most part industry has declin 
vield, even by implication, a 
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*M TOO Busy 
+o set ANYBoDy ! 
ASK THEM TO LEAVE 


THEIR CARDS — YOU KNOW, 
THE USUAL THING — 
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OURTESY and thoughtfulness of the other fel- 
low is a successful man’s greatest asset — be he 
purchasing agent or board chairman. During the 
past few weeks the Publisher has had occasion to 
talk personally with several prominent officials of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents. And he 
found the secret, if it may be classed as a secret, for 
their natural leadership. 
Frederick G. Space, Purchasing Agent, Seymour 
Manufacturing Co., Seymour, Conn., in a_ recent 
issue of THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER said, “‘(our) 
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shadow is reflected by all of us so long as we are 
privileged to pursue our tasks in the broad light of 
day and in fellowship with others. Will our shadow 
throughout the lengthening years reflect character 
and growth and attainment? Will it leave our im- 
press on those with whom we work and with whom 
we deal that will lift us and our profession before the d 
critical eyes of the business world?” 

Purchasing Agents of this character, though they 
may not realize it, are their companies’ best salesmen 





as well as an inspiring influence in their Association. 








COME RIGHT IN - 
MR. CRAFTS — GLAD 
TO SEE YOU-MISS 
SMITH, TELL tHOSE 
OTHER MEN I'LL BE 
WITH THEM AS SOON 
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A Pair of WINGS 


Presenting the newest member of the profession: The 
Purchaser for Aeronautics 





[s view of the present keen public interest in the carriers of 

our air mail the Editors believe that this article, describing 
in detail the purchasing and manufacturing policies of the 
Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, one of the country’s foremost 
builders of planes for mail and passenger as well as military 


service, Is particularly timely. 





NTRODUCING — a new type of 

purchasing agent. 

Seated at his desk, he pulls the 
strings which bring everything 
from thread to giant motors from 
the far corners of the country, to 
go into the making of new wings 
for both the military services and 
the commercial airways. Through 
his hands pass thousands of yards 
of sheet metal; miles of tubing. 
Although primarily a buyer, he 
deals with a bit of engineering, a 
considerable amount of traffie work 
and a smattering of production 
activity. 


To give him his title, he is the 
aircraft purchasing agent, entirely 
different from purchasing agents in 
any other branch of industry. 

At the plant of the Boeing Air- 
plane Co. in Seattle this year, 75 
new-type, high-speed transport 
planes have been under construe- 
tion for the commercial airways. 
Sixty already have been delivered 
to United Air Lines for service 
on its coast-to-coast, Pacifie coast 
and other routes. Fifteen more are 
in production for the general mar- 
ket. 


TRANSPORTS 
130,000 parts, exclusive of rivets 





















































PHIL MARSH, P. A. 


SCOPE 


Considering the fact that 
are approximately 130,000 
exclusive of rivets, in each 
big 10-passenger and cargo } 
and that 24,000 of these part: 
entirely different, the size 
job in purchasing materials 
project is apparent. Not onl 
but Phil Marsh, purchasing 
for the Boeing company, 
staff have been busy at the 
time with materials for the 
of the company’s military m 

Requisitioning for mate 
only a small part of the 
purchasing agent’s duties. P 
in charge of all materia! 
with the exception of actua 
age and inspection, he is oc 
with a project from the tin 
design is perfected until it is 
into produetion. Under th: 
ent system used by the Boeing 
pany, the purchasing depart: 
functions incorporate, among 
things, the estimating and tab 
ing of material requirements 
the theory that the buyer 
to accomplish a better job « 
chasing if he has complete 
mation as to the prospectiv 
and need for material. 
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EFFICIENCY 

All material control functions of 
the Boeing company are handled 
with one set of records, thus pro- 
viding greater flexibility and 
greater control of inventory than 
was possible under previous sys- 
tems. Lost motion is eliminated 
and considerable working time 
which would be involved in hand- 
ling transactions through several 
departments is saved. At the same 
time, the number of employees in- 
volved in each transaction has been 
reduced to a minimum, thereby 
lessening the possibility of aeeumu- 
lated error and definitely placing 
responsibility. 

The control records show, among 
other things, the amount of ma- 
terial required for each part, the 
number of parts required per air- 
plane and per contract, the amount 
of material ordered, the amount 
held in stock, the cost, when and 
if material has been received, 
whether material has passed inspec- 
tion and when and if material has 
been withdrawn from the stock- 
room for fabrication. 


PROCEDURE 

The purchasing de partment 
swings into action on a_ project 
upon receiving engineering releases 
in the form of blueprints and part 
ecards showing the quantity and dis- 


tribution of parts required. A part 
ecard is furnished for each part on 
each drawing and upon these the 
purehasing department’s esti- 
mators post the amount and de- 
scription of material required to 
manufacture each particular part. 

After a careful check the ma- 
terial information from the part 
card is posted on what is known as 
a material card—actually a master 
form showing the use and amount 
of any one item of material re- 
quired on a particular project. As 
requirements accumulate on the 
control eard stock on hand is allo- 
cated to the project. If sufficient 
stock is not available a purchase 
order is issued to obtain the neces 
sary total. 

As the Boeing plant is located at 
extreme distances from major 
sources of supply—probably on an 
average of 2,500 miles—a_ close 
check must be kept on shipments 
from the time they are ordered. In 
the case of urgent requirements the 
department arranges for special 
pick up and priority handling 
through the company receiving 
store and receiving inspection 
branch. 

CHECKS 

Upon arrival at the aireraft fae 

tory material goes to a receiving 


room where receiving clerks check 


COMMERCIAL 


for you and me and Uncle Sam’s mail 








the amount and type against the 
invoice and against the purchase 
order, write up receiving reports 
and write stock release slips and 
bin cards. The material then is 
checked against the specifications 
by receiving inspectors who requi- 
sition for physical and chemical 
tests on structural materials and 
who direct the painting of material 
for identification as to specifica- 
tions. 

No color-blind man may work in 
the Boeing plant. A color identi- 
fication card is used for all stand- 
ard materials with each grade be- 
ing given a different color as a 
guide for shop workers. For in- 
stance, there are five main grades 
of steel sheet, two main grades of 
steel tubing and five main grades 
of aluminum and aluminum alloy 
tubing. Each is given a separate 
color. 

Material is held in bond until the 
primary inspection has been com- 
pleted and it has been found to 
conform to specifications. It then 
goes to a giant storeroom which 
normally contains about 10,000 
items, worth approximately $250,- 
000. A card system is used in 
keeping a permanent record of ma- 
terial on hand. 

EQUIPMENT 

Included in the storeroom equip- 
ment are parts bins for bolts, nuts, 
screws and similar small parts, 
racks for aluminum tubing and bar 
stock, bins for all tubing other than 
that of aluminum alloy, as well as 
for steel sheet, plywood, rolled 
channels, ete., and racks for alumi- 
num and aluminum alloy sheet. 

Probably unique is the system 
whereby the Boeing company pur- 
chasing department writes all ma- 
terial requisitions for the shops ex- 
cept those for shop equipment and 
process materials such as cutting 
oil, solder, lubricants, tools, ete. 
By this procedure material is with- 
drawn from the stockroom on the 
same basis purchases are made — 
a system found more satisfactory 
and efficient than that whieh per- 
mits shop men to write their own 
requisitions. 
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The production  depart- 
ments send shop orders direct to 
the purchasing department which 
checks to determine if material is 
available in the required amount. 
If it is not, the order is returned 
to the production department with 
a form showing the estimated ar- 
rival date of the needed stock. 
Shop foremen and workmen thus 
are saved the time and labor of 
preparing to work on certain parts 
when the required material is not 
on hand. 


TIMELINESS 

Not the least of the aircraft pur- 
chasing agent’s problems is_ that 
having to do with obsolescence. 
The rapid strides being made in 
aircraft design and construction 
make it impossible to order quan- 
tities of material in advance of ac- 
tual design. Materials mueh in 
favor today may be entirely out of 
the pieture tomorrow and whole 
specifications may be rewritten 
within a period of six months. 

At the same time, the buyer is 
faced with the problems of some- 
what limited production, the com- 
paratively high eost of stoek and 
the difficulty of readily obtaining 
materials required. Because of cost 
and inaccessibility faetors, close 
supervision is of vital importance 
from the time requirements are 
known until they are filled. Price 
and accessibility are secondary con- 
siderations as far as the aircraft 
purchasing agent is concerned. 
Foremost comes reliability, with 
definite government and company 
specifications to be met. 

Smooth functioning of the Boe- 
ing company’s purchasing depart- 
ment was no small factor in making 
it possible to deliver United Air 
Lines’ sixty transports between the 
dates of April 1 and Sept. 1 of last 
vear. Materials moved in as stead- 
ily as planes moved out. 


PRODUCT 

These Wasp-powered carriers, 
now in regular service, have re- 
duced coast-to-coast travel time to 
20 hours; border to border time to 








MILITARY 


for the air forces of the army and navy 


a little over nine hours. They 
streak from San Franciseo to Chi- 
cago in 141, hours, from Chicago 
to New York in 484 hours, and 
from Seattle to San Diego in 914 
hours. With their factors of speed, 
strength and comfort they are writ- 
ing a new chapter in the country’s 
history of transportation and c¢om- 
munieation, 

In the military line, too, the 
Boeing company has been gaining 
added prestige. Seven of its new 
all-metal, low-wine, twin-engined 
bombers now are in the service of 
the Army Air Corps; large num- 


bers of its single-seater, W 
powered fighters are in regu 
operation at Navy and M 
bases, as well as on and off | 
Sam’s big aircraft carriers: 

of new-type, all-metal, low 
Wasp-powered pursuits now 
production for the Arm 
Corps. 

Very much in evidence 
handling of all these project 
transforming metal into planes 
getting those planes into the sky 
is the aircraft purchasing agent 
new in his line as the product 
which he buys. 


Omaha Returns 


Fw ER a lapse of fifteen years 
the city of Omaha, Neb., has 
again turned to the central ageney 
purchasing plan. The cause of this 
was a pre-election promise given 
the voters by the successful candi- 
dates for city council. In the years 
gone by Omaha had tried out the 
central purchasing agent plan but 
owing to political influence it did 
not work any too well. 

F. S. Welty, formerly purchas- 
ing agent for the Omaha & Coun- 
cil Bluffs Street Railway Co., has 
been appointed to the position, as- 
signed rooms in city hall and one 
stenographer. The annual appro- 


priation for the department 
limited to $4200 — $3000 fo 
agent and the balance for his 
fice helper. 

Mr. Welty has been active 
about a month and the end 
time showed an actual saving « 
to the expense of the offic 
time passes he expects to bh 
to show much greater savings 

The city budget for 1954 is 
than for 1933. In round figure 
is $2,046,000, about $90,000 


the income of last year. Howeve1 


it is anticipated better tax « 
tions will offset the difference 
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EPEAL SIDELIGHTS 


Liquor as an industry, and some 
of its far-reaching effects 


by VIOLET SHORT SHINN 


fe E recently re-established 
liquor business in the United 
States is a billion dollar industry. 
Its activities in December, 1933, 
the first month of its existence, 
circled the globe and brought into 
the treasury of the United States 
approximately $6,273,000 in reve- 
nue. 

The time has passed for diseus- 
sions on whether or not the 18th 
Amendment should have been re- 
pealed. Arguments on that subject 
are as futile and as out-of-date as 
yesterday morning’s coffee grounds. 
Many and varied are the industries 
which are being, and will be, af- 
fected either directly or indirectly 
by the operations of this new-old 
industry. Liquor as an industry 
is of too great significance nation- 
ally and internationally to be ig- 


bend 


nored in any account of the present 


day business set-up. The control, 
plans, and workings of this indus- 
try will exert definite influence on 
market and business trends of the 
future. 


NEWCOMER 

To purchasing agents the re- 
establishment of this industry will 
bring about many changes. It will 
biing into the P. A. groups a new 
type of buyer. There will be the 
‘*trade buyer’’ as the industry calls 
him, who will purchase liquors in 
wholesale quantities for his firm. 
There will be the buyer of brewery 
equipment and brewery supplies. 
Hotel and restaurant buyers will 
have new items on their shopping 
lists — glasses, buckets, coolers and 
other containers which were once 
standard equipment for their busi- 
ness. Food habits will change with 
drinking habits. Different kinds of 


QUOTAS 


have been set for foreign countries — part of Scotland’s 
£ P 
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NEW-BORN GLASSWARE 


food and different amounts will be 
in demand when drinks are served 
with meals. 

And last, but by no means least, 
the requirements of the liquor in- 
dustry will change certain sources 
of supply. An example: 

Last summer a certain refrigera- 
tor company had been presenting 
its customers with glass food con- 
tainers. When the supply was ex- 
hausted an order was sent in for 
more. In the past the response to 
such orders had been almost by re- 
turn mail. But due to the demand 
for bottles and glasses which came 
as a result of the new-born 3.2 beer 
business, it was several months and 
a number of irate housewives later 
before a new supply of these con 
tainers could be seeured. 
DIVISIONS 

There are two general divisions 
of the liquor business. The Dis- 
tilled Spirits group ineludes 
brandy, whiskey, rum, gin, cordials 
and liqueurs. In the other division 
are the wines and beers, both so 
closely allied to the Distilled Spirits 
industry that they share each 
other’s development. The term 
‘‘liquor’’ as used here includes 
wine, beer, and distilled spirits. 

To start with the very begin- 
nings—the makings—of the liquor 
business, let’s look at the farm 
products required in the making ot 
the estimated domestie production 
of 115,000,000 gallons a year. 

The industry will use hops, rye. 
barley and corn. Peaches, apples, 
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BEER MACHINERY 


apricots, and various berries will 
go into the making of brandies and 
eordials. Prunes will be in demand 
for coloring and flavoring. Molasses 
and sugar, from sugar cane and 
beets, will be the basis of rum. 
Juniper berries are necessary for 
gin. 

No one has to be told that the 
grape industry of the United States 
will come into its own with the re- 
turn of legal wine. And even the 
rice growers may find their product 
in demand. The Japanese bever- 
age, sake, made from rice, is said 
to be very tasty, as is the Chinese 
drink, shemshu, whieh is distilled 
trom erushed rice. An American 
version of these two oriental favor- 
ites may be worked out. 


SUPPLIERS 

In equipment, there will be more 
business for the ecooperage and 
metal barrel industry; also the de- 
mand for bottles will increase con- 
siderably. Labels will consume tons 
The metal industries, 
particularly eopper, will feel the 


ot paper. 


change all the way from miner to 
manufacturer. A demand for cork, 
to be used in stoppers and bottle 
caps, is inevitable. 

From the above, it can be seen 
that the demands of the liquor busi- 
ness for raw materials are the same 
as ever. But something decidedly 
new has come into the picture. 
This is the government and self- 
control system under which the 
Distilled Spirits industry now op- 
erates. 


The industry did not come back 
into the picture, after its 14-year 
absence, in any haphazard manner. 
It was reborn in an era of govern- 
ment supervised business. Before 
it was legal to buy or sell a drink, 
the Distilled Spirits industry had 
worked up its code of fair compe- 
tition which was signed by the 
President Nov. 23, 1933. 

The purpose of this code was 
two-fold. Congress had not at that 
time had the opportunity to legis- 
late on liquor control following re- 
peal. This code was therefore de- 
signed to regulate and to hold the 
industry in check until adequate 
laws could be passed. The other 
object of the code was to rule out 
certain practices and to establish 
a definite list of ‘‘ Shall Nots,’’ most 
of which are intended to guide the 
industry from now on. 


MARKETING 

According to the code, liquor ad- 
vertising must be true both in word 
and in implication. It must say 
what it means, and vice versa. The 
bottle, keg, or whatnot must be as 
full as it says it is. Contents must 


Paa 


be identified correctly as to qua 
and must conform to the Food 
Drugs Act requirements. 

Concerning the sale of dis 
spirits no money or anythin 
substantial value may be give! 
the purpose of influencing pe. 
to purchase a particular bra 
from a particular person. N« 
“an there be any reward fo 
fraining from purchasing 
certain individual or for no 
ing a certain brand. 

Exeept for export, dist 
spirits must not be shipped 
livered on consignment. 

Section 5, of Article 5, 
code agreement declares 
paying a trade buyer for a sp« 
advertising or distributing s: 
unless (1) there is a writte 
tract defining the service to b 
dered and the payment to b 
ceived; (2) unless the payme! 
reasonable and not excessiv 
the service rendered; (3 
such contract is separate and 
tinct from any sales price, a1 
unless a copy of each contr: 
filed with the Code Author 
Washington. 


REBIRTH 


of California vineyards and wineries 
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TRANSPORTATION 


receives a stimulant with legal liquor 


Also no firm is allowed to re- 
quire by contract or understanding 
that any trade buyer who is en- 
gaged in the sale of distilled spirits 
at retail for consumption on the 
premises handle or sell only the 
products of a certain member of 
the industry. 


ENFORCEMENT 

The code, by its terms, creates 
the means of enforeing its provi- 
sions by establishing the Federal 
Aleohol Control Administration, 
made up of five officers of the exee- 
utive branch of the government 
designated by the President of the 
United States. To serve as go- 
between, representing the industry 
in its dealings with the control ad- 
ministration, is an officer selected 
by the industry and known as the 
Code Authority. 

Each member of the industry is 
required to keep posted with the 
Code Authority in Washington a 
price list which sets forth the 
brands and types of distilled spirits 
offered for sale and the price at 
whieh each brand is to be sold. The 
terms of sale and the rates of dis- 
count must also be included in the 
price lists, which are available at 
all times to trade and consumer 
buyers. 


FOREIGN 

No general picture of this new- 
old industry is complete without 
taking into account the import 
business from foreign countries. 
The permits to import liquor from 
various countries are granted to 
individual importers in the United 
States through the Federal Aleoho! 
Control Administration. These 
permits are granted every four 
months for the four-month period 
following. 

The amount of liquor which each 
country may send into the United 


States, however, is not fixed by the 
FACA. Definite quotas are fixed 
by a board composed of members 
ot the department of agriculture 
and representatives from the treas 
ury department, whose decisions 
are negotiated through the depart 
ment of state. Ten countries have 
definite quotas now fixed for them. 
These amounts were determined for 
the four-month period by taking an 
average of the imports from these 
countries over four-month periods 
between 1910 and 1914. 

During the first month after 
legal liquor, however, importations 
came into the United States from 
66 foreign countries. The amount 
each country was allowed to bring 
in was determined by the afore- 
mentioned board on the basis of 
how much of our tarm products 
each country was using and the 
amount of revenue such importa- 
tions would bring into the treasury. 


RECIPROCITY 

To keep down exorbitant prices, 
which would have resulted if the 
supply had run short in December, 
and to guard against liquor of in- 
ferior quality being put on the 
market in order to meet the great 
demand, many reciprocal agree- 
ments have been negotiated with 
foreign countries. Certain coun 
tries were permitted to bring into 
the United States certain amounts 


Continued on naae 28 


BREWERY 


horses receive a welcome in New York 
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FACTS 


Surviving the economy ax, Uncle Sam’s Bureau 
of Standards continues its quests for quality 


NE of the gravest results of 

the wave of administrative 
economy that struck the govern- 
ment with the New Deal was the 
threat to the continuance of Uncle 
Sam’s technieal and scientifie in- 
vestigations. In the first hurrah 
last year for balancing the federal 
budget experimental work by the 
various departments was cut to the 
bone. Any number of field and 
laboratory projects were suspended 
or cancelled. The quests for in- 
formation that continued were 
chopped and curtailed to fit the 
pinched funds. All of which had a 
sad effect upon the morale of the 
fact-hunters that were continued 
on the job. 

Now, as unexpectedly as it came, 
this bad half hour has pretty well 
Government Research 
Work, to give it the all-covering 
title, is not yet wholly back to nor- 


passed. 


mal. Certain try-outs of new pro- 
cesses of manufacture and some 
analyses of commodities may never 
be resumed. But, by and large, 
the present administration has 
stayed its hand, brought to a reali- 
zation of the practical importance, 
in season and out, of systematic 
research as a tonie to business. All 
ot which is good news for purchas- 
ing executives who ean learn by 
the other fellow’s experience. In- 
cidentally, Unele Sam’s willingness 
to carry on in quest of material and 
fabrication seerets is a boon, now 
that large shortage of funds has 
cramped the research style of many 
trade associations. 
CASES 

With the wheels of governmen- 


tal research again turning at al- 
most normal speed it may be worth 


by WALDON FAWCETT 


while to examine some of the eur- 
rent investigations. Of the major 


projects in federal research the 
alert commercial or industrial pur- 
chasing agent is pretty certain to 
hear, via his own channels. But, 
tucked away in the big program, 
and consequently all but unnoticed, 
are a goodly number of minor un- 
dertakings, each of which packs its 
practical tips for certain groups in 
the purchasing ¢lan, if not for all. 
On top of which, is the added eir- 
cumstanee that, what with Unele 
Sam purchasing on a larger seale 
for his own publie works and civil 
works programs, ete., there’s big- 
ver news in what the federal check- 
ers do by way of verifying specifi- 
‘ations for quality. 

One of the current moves that 
will be hailed by purchasers is the 
fixing of international standards of 
candlepower for commercial types 
United 


of electric lamps. The 


States is in on this in eo 


with France, Germany and 
Britain ; but with Uncle San 


the cue. 


of standards has conducte: 
urements that have yielded 


bility factors’”’ accepted by 
ternational Commission 01 


nation. Color filters to do t 
ot standardization hav 


adopted. Each of the fo 
tries has one for use at its 1 
laboratory. 
BATTERIES 


Every buyer who eve 


shopping list storage batt 


any kind has a stake in a 


stunt now well advanced 


standards bureau. 


set himself the task of find 


That is to say oul 


Unele Sa 


all the seerets of deteriorat 


pecially the operating chat 


ties of storage batteries 
vere climatic conditions, « 


PROVING GROUNDS 
The Bureau of Standards in Washington 
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COLUMN-CRUSHER 
breaks down steel girders 


we have had such a dose this win- 
ter. Going to the heart of the bat- 
tery proposition, the government 
experts are studying the mechani- 
cal, electrical and chemical proper- 
ties of storage battery separators. 
The fact-hunters want to find out, 
for example, which kind of wood, 
treated or untreated, is best for 
separators. To the same end of 
getting the low-down on battery 
life, the wizards at the big bureau 
are making a complete study of the 
insulating properties of rubber. 


‘*Prevention of underground cor- 
rosion’’ sounds deeply teehnieal. 
Put into practical terms it has a 
kick for every purchasing execu- 
tive who outfits pipe lines, under- 
ground conduits, ete. Coating line 
pipe to balk.the forces of destrue- 
tion is old stuff. But it has not 
been altogether satisfactory. The 
government has now set about find- 
ing the causes of the failures and 
making up a comparative table that 
will show the buyer the relative 
resistance of the different kinds of 
coatings with which buried pipes 
may be armored. 


The electrical section of the bu- 
reau has, within the year, devel- 
oped a magnetic balance for the 
inspection of austenitic steel. Also 
it has discovered a way to discover 
defects in materials such as hollow 


steel airplane propellers by employ- 
ing what is known as the ‘‘ Maena- 
flux’’ method. 


THREADING 

How true it is that the most alert 
purchasing executive is seldom get- 
ting all he thinks he is getting, is 
proven by the screw thread survey. 
This inquiry has just been com- 
pleted by the department of com- 
merce in cooperation with the 
American Society of Mechanica! 
Engineers. It was discovered that 
only about 60 per cent of threaded 
product is made to American Na 
And a little 
less than one-half of the product IS 


tional specifications. 


within the specifications of the class 
of St intended. Furthermore, about 
a) per cent of screws and bolts are 
smaller at the minor diameter than 
the minimum ‘-inch flat, thus 
causing an unnecessary reduction 
in tensile strength. Finally, to 
complete the scandal, about 75 per 
cent of the nuts have a half-angle 
of the thread larger than that whieh 
will consume one-half of the pitel 
diameter tolerance. 


As becomes an official snooper 
tor facts who aims to keep a jump 
ahead of commercial progress, the 
standards bureau is already busy 
on blended fuels for automotive en- 
gines. The plot is to mix aleohol 
with motor gasoline. Accordingly, 
the federal scouts have been mak- 
ing actual road tests, using the 
same gasolines with and without 
the addition of absolute aleohol. 
Meanwhile, the sleuths have ascer- 
tained the effect of added alcohol 


on the *‘knoek rating’’ of gasolines. 


LUBRICANTS 

(‘ommissary men who have fleets 
of trucks to feed may welcome the 
news that the bureau, with the help 
ot the automotive and petroleum 
industries, is undertaking to dis- 
cover just what qualities lubricants 
must have to lubricate gears under 
All the 


way through, you see, this high 


heavy load satisfactorily. 


brow work at the technical clearing 
house is designed to take the waste 
out of purchasing. 

[f an industrial purchasing agent 
is puzzled as to the properties or 


OFFICIAL INCENDIARISTS 


set fire to this building to test its materials 
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performance of any commercial 
article, the chanees are he may ob- 
tain, confidentially, inside informa- 
tion at research headquarters at 
Washington. 
ards does no end of testing that is 


The bureau of stand- 


not reported in detail in any of its 
Take two eases in 
During the past 


publications. 
point right now. 
year the bureau has investigated 
a large number of items of fire- 
extinguishing equipment. Giving 
attention to fire extinguishers for 
use on vessels as well as in build- 
ings. 

In the same quiet way the bureau 
has been doing its bit to run down 
building materials that will reduce 
the amount of noise in offices and 
Within the span of a 
few months more than 50 different 


factories. 


samples of sound-absorbing mate- 
rials have been subjected to tests. 
To help gauge the acoustie proper- 
: ties of wall boards and all sorts of 
buffers and interior finishes, the 
specialists have constricted appa- 
ratus that enables them to study 
and measure the transmitted vibra- 
tions arising from machinery in 


operation. Fitting in with the in- 
vestigation just mentioned is a hunt 
for more facts with respect to floor 
coverings. As a by-product of this 
last we have the new specification 
for asphalt tile and the new for- 
mula for asphalt cement for use in 
laving flooring. 


TEXTILES 

At first glance the big program 
at Washington destined to uneover 
the whole inner truth about textiles 
might appear to be of more moment 
to ultimate consumers of wearing 
apparel than to mass purchasers 
for industry. But just to prove 
that even this project has its con- 
tacts, let us instance the new ‘‘key’”’ 
to the identification of textile fibers 
which includes both brushes and 
cordage. 

The life expectancy of water- 
proot fabrics is another quest which 
may put a bee in the purchasing 
And last but by 
no means least in this muster are 


agent’s bonnet. 


two new instruments developed at 
the bureau of standards to evaluate 


the ‘‘handle’’ and ‘‘feel’’ of tex- 


BOULDER DAM’S 


concrete is proven at branch experimental station 





RAIL-SMASHER 


tests strength of joint-welds 


tiles. Thanks to these t 

fangled meters a buyer ma 
mine more accurately than 

fore the stiffness and creasa! 
a fabric, as well as its sp) 
and compressibility. 

The research work that 
Washington puts across in d 
of metallurgy has an uns 
meaning for purchasing age 
have oceasion to buy eithe 
or machine tools, or both 
a case in point, the contin 
vestigation of the machina} 
metals. The latest phass 
probe has dealt with the ¢ 
steel forgings by means 
tools. And the technica! 
took into account the size 










composition of the tools 
speed, feed and depth ot 
So, too, the purchasing a 


has his ear to the ground 






be able to extract little 











all his own from the & 
seareh which aims to dis 
rate of metal-to-metal we 
ferent grades of stee} 


ALLOYS 


Yet again, take the tip 1 
Sam will soon be ready ti 






the results of ‘‘ fatigue’ 
ering a large number of 
inum and magnesium a 
sidering that this has b 
the Age of Alloys there 
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Pulse of Business 


 iorerage devaluation. foreeast for 
: ? y hy Tt : TrerT t Y) ne. 
some time by the trend of mone 


tarv events in this country, became a 
reality on Feb. 1, but the facet appeared 
to! e been discounted quite generally. 


+ 


ipward at a moder- 


ate rate tor a tew davs and touened the 
iwhest po n three vears. but the ga 
vas not long-« ied, judging by the 

erage cCiosing TD ces } representative 
ISSLLES 

Commodity prices aiso advanced, Du 
+ . ] = > Pas we -) > ‘ . 

he index of the Bureau of Labor has 
rsen at a moderate rate for six consecu- 
tive weeks. Individual changes were 

+ ] - ¥ . = 

} rtieularly sharp in earlv February 
Dut most of the gain was In farm prices. 
Compared with a vear ago, wholesale 
rices ¢ jt commodities were up 21 > 
eT eent 

Wh ¢ The cle latlol Was not re- 
yorted as being final. the new law still 


permitting a Lurther reduction of about 


nine cents, or 15 per cent, the 59.06-cent 
4 7 
dollar appare vas regarded as one 
: 


changed in the nea ture The bes 
dieation OL this ¢ ng o stabilizat oO! 
iti a | L = a tiizad il 
vas found in the bond market. Trading 


me + nh y wk "e} “IA rv aw 
change in the first week of February ex- 
ceeded in volume I WeeKLV period since 
9°9 x. ot a es 
1922 and prices were up sharply. Fear 


generally 


eauses 
Reports ofa 
gold To this eountryv 


trom Europe follow revaluation 


announcement also further substantiated 


this contention. 


So tar 


aS trade and industrv are ¢on- 


+ 


hat improvement oe- 


“1, it appears 
curred generally in January, but in some 


sections the was uneven and 


pre WZTeSS 


Spotty. 


Retail sales in department stores 
throughout the country were 18 per cent 
ahead of January, 1933, partly a result 
of higher prices. In distriets where con- 


siderable CWA activity is apparent the 


dollar sales showed a much larger in- 


crease. The appropriation of $950,000,- 
OOO Tor continua 


augurs well for the nondurable goods in- 


dustries in the immediately ensuing 


months. 
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ets awarded in January was m 
mn twice aS great aS a vear pre US 
lf I St entirelv to the aliloeation 
( inds To publie Work projects 
+4 , ») > + — 
yjtal was 12 per cent smaller 
. ' ; 
Decembe A Actual operations on these 
‘ rir } Ts lete ‘red iT TY } 
KS ( een deterred in mal 
ses so that the eflecet on tne bdulliding 
S naustr as not vet peen mM Ke 
+ ++ ~oMment br sL- y 1 t . 
] 1L oO eemen ) CK i ‘ © ¢ 
nues at ow levels. Lumbe r orders 


ed recently. 


e automobile industry in Janu 
ied to have difficulty with the n 
wlels. Output, at approximately 15! 


(4M) units, Was up more than seasona 


rom December, but exceeded Januar 


1953, by only 20,000 ears. In early Feb 


weekly output was up sharply and 

s at a rate more in keeping with the 

s retail demand. The month’s 

du nm was toreeast at 260.000 ears. 
ghest for that period since 1950 
Steel ingot production in Januat 
show the seasonal increase fron 
receding month, but in ea! Fel 
itp it was stepped up to 59 pel 
capacity, about double the raté 


early 1955, with further advances 1in- 
eated Awarding ot the largest rall- 


d steel orders in several years, to- 
gether with greater automobile and gen- 
a eee } ] — i os 
ulacturing demana, were cenieny 


responsible inerease. 


for the 
rextile mill operations were substan- 
tially advaneed in January and the price 
raw cotton rose in February to the 
ivhest level since early 1930. 


With 


: = “~.r h 
industry, the 


the exception of the automobile 
inereased activity repre- 
chiefly the expenditure of public 
which of necessity can only be 
temporary. As the time approaches when 
distribution of these funds stops, as it 
must, the trade and industrial situation 
at that time will depend on whether 
enough adjustments have been made to 
permit the normal financing of produc- 
tion and the exchange of goods. Revalu- 


gold provides the basis for a 


tian t 


atioll O11 
expansion the like of which has 
never been utilized in this country, but 


financing is still retarded by many fac- 
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A sharp rise in steel production oc- 
curred in the first half of February as 
increased automobile and general manu- 
facturing requirements were augmented 
by the placing of railroad steel orders. 
Operations were close to 40 per cent 
of capacity. Higher prices are indi- 
cated by the advances in scrap prices 
and in the activity in the raw material 


markets. 


RUBBER 


Prices of rubber continue to reflect 
the changes in the possibilities of re- 
striction which are clothed with mys- 
tery. Spot prices on smoked sheets 
advanced to 104% cents a pound in 
early February, the highest since 1930. 
Tire prices also were advanced and 
production was speeded up to meet 


seasonal demands. 


COPPER 


Prices of copper declined to 8 cents 
a pound in early February as possibili- 
ties of the industry adopting a code in 
the near future became more remote. 
In 1933 world copper consumption was 
up 16 per cent from 1932 and produc- 
tion was up 4 per cent in the same 
period. Foreign consumption in the 
year showed a proportionately greater 
increase than did domestic. 





Increased industrial demand for coal 
was augmented by greater household 
consumption, a result of cold weather. 
January output was 32,935,000 tons, 
up sharply from December and also a 
year ago. Stocks of coal in hands of 
commercial consumers and retailers de- 
clined 4 per cent in the last quarter of 
1933, but on Jan. 


above the abnormally low level of a 


1 were 10 per cent 


year ago, when they were smallest since 
1920. 
sumers can now purchase coal at fixed 


As a result of the code, con- 


prices as needed, consequently it is un- 
necessary to keep large reserves. 


* 

ZINC 
Curtailed production zinc 
prices to advance to 4.40c a pound 


caused 


from 4.30c in early February, but buy- 
ing was quiet. Increased business ac- 


tivity should be reflected in sales and 
prices of this metal if production con- 
trol is maintained. 


& 
PAPER 


Demand for paper showed marked 
improvement in the past month. Code 
approval has restored confidence to pro- 
ducers and a substantial increase in or- 
ders has been experienced. The box- 
board market is quite active and better 
grades of scrap paper are scarce. Prices 
remain unchanged. 


Crude oil production in early Febru 
ary was slightly below the quota set for 
the industry, but was higher than a 
year ago. Industry reported being fa 
vorably disposed to the proposal to tax 
crude oil production a half-cent a gal 
lon, the revenue to be used in defray 
ing cost of code operation. It would 


also provide check on output. 


LUMBER 


New orders for lumber in late Janu 
ary and early February increased sharp 
ly and exceeded production and ship 
ments. Output was nearly double that 
of a year ago. Prices on some grades 
have advanced. Increased construction 


activity, even though largely in publix 


works, should soon be felt in this in 
dustry. 
& 
COTTON 


Reports of progress on the bill lim 
iting cotton ginnings to 9,000,000 bales 
in 1934 sent cotton prices to the high 
est level since last July. Spot prices 
advanced beyond 12 cents a pound, but 
offerings continue scarce. Activity at 
textile plants increased in early Febru 
ary, deliveries in the latest week being 
20 per cent larger than in same period 


of 1933. 
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LEO T. PARKER 


TUMEROUS purchasers believe 
+ that a sales contract made 
with a salesman or representative 
ot the seller always is valid. 

However, contrary to the opin- 
ion of a majority of purchasers, a 
signed order given a_ traveling 
salesman by a purchaser, under or- 
dinary circumstances is not bind- 
ing, unless the seller either notified 
the buyer of acceptance of the or- 
der, or the order was given under 
special conditions and the seller be- 
gan manufacturing the goods ae- 
cording to the specifications of the 
order. 

Moreover, the courts have consist- 
ently held that a seller is not 
bound by the statements or guar- 
antees or promises made by his 
traveling salesman, nor is the seller 
bound to ship an order in accord- 
ance with the verbal or written 
promises of the salesman, unless 
the seller has in some manner 
eaused the buyer or his authorized 
employe to believe that the sales- 
man is possessed of proper author- 
ity to make binding contracts of 


] 
sale, 


PRECEDENT 

Sometimes, however, the trade 
eustom between the purchaser and 
the seller is such that the buyer is 
entitled to rely upon the sales- 
man’s promises, because the sales- 
man’s employer has in past in- 
stances acknowledged responsibil- 
ity for all acts of his salesman. 





VALID SALE 


CONTRACTS 


When is a contract binding ? 


by LEO T. 
Attorney 


Under these latter circumstances 
the purchaser is entitled to imply 
that the present transaction shall 
be no different from past ones. 
On the other hand, the law is 
well established that since the re- 
lation of principal and agent exists 
between an employer and his trav- 
eling salesman, the employer is re- 
sponsible for the acts which the 
salesman commits within the scope 
of his authority. Moreover, a gen- 
eral authority to transact business 
may be conferred purposely or un- 
intentionally on a salesman, under 
which circumstances the manufac- 
turer is liable for contracts, prom- 


+ 


} 
Dv its 


ises or guarantees made 


salesman. 


ACCEPTANCE 


Various courts have held that 
neither party to a contract of sale 
is bound by its terms, unless it is 
shown conelusively that one party 
submitted a definite offer which the 
other party unconditionally 
accepted. In other words, a valid 
contract is not completed where 
one party makes an offer and the 
other party either fails to accept 
the offer, or accepts it eonditionally. 

On the other hand, any author- 
ized employe may submit a valid 
proposal or accept an offer. If the 
offer or acceptance is made by an 
employe, it is valid and binding 
provided prior acts or promises of 
the owner of the business induced 
the other party to believe that the 
employe was properly authorized to 


transact the business. 


PARKER 
at Law 


However, if the business is in- 
corporated, the law is different. 
The manager of a department usu- 
ally is a legal representative of the 
corporation and he may accept or 
make valid offers providing the 
eontract form contains no stipula- 
tion to the contrary. If, however, 
the other party to an agreement is 
notified in any manner that only 
officers of the corporation may 
make valid contracts, then depart- 
ment managers cannot legally make 
or aceept an offer. This law was 
upheld in Ralston V Arthur, 159 
S. W. 366. 


OFFICER 

The facts of this case are that a 
representative of a corporation ob- 
tained a written order from a pur- 
chaser. The contract contained a 
provision that the contract would 
not be valid until it was accepted 
and acknowledged in writing by an 
officer of the corporation. The sales 
manager of the corporation ac- 
knowledged and aecepted the o1 
der. 

Later the buyer filed suit when 
the corporation failed to fulfill the 
contract. It is important to ob- 
serve that the higher court held 
that a binding contract was not 
completed since the sales manager 
was not an officer of the corpora- 
tion. This court said: 

‘*Where the sales manager has 
no authority whatsoever in behalt 
of the company to enter into con- 
tracts of sale binding upon the 
company, or to waive any of the 
provisions of a contract of sale, a 
letter signed by him is insufficient 
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as a waiver by the company of the 
provision in the contract requiring 
acceptance by an officer of the com- 
pany before the contract should be- 
come effective.’ 

Where **sold’’ 


and such sale is agreed to by both 


merchandise is 


parties, there necessarily arises by 
implication an agreement by one of 
the parties to sell and an agreement 
by the other to buy. 
this agreement on its face consti- 


Therefore, 


tutes a valid bilateral contract be- 
tween the parties, by the terms of 
which each party is obligated to 
perform his respective promise, the 
one to sell and the other to buy. 
contract is, of 
valid and enforeeable obligation. 
TERMS 

A eontract of this nature might, 
however, in addition to the promise 
by one party to sell and the other 
party to buy, contain other terms 
and stipulations which might nul- 
lifvy and render ineffective either 


Such a course, a 


the promise of one party to sell or 
the promise of the other to buy. 
Should this be the ease, and, from 
the construetion of the instrument 
as a whole, should it appear that 
either the buyer or the seller is re- 
lieved of his obligation, then the 
instrument would be void for lack 
of mutuality, and unenforceable. 
However, a contract is not void on 
the grounds that it contains a 
clause by which one of the con- 
tracting parties is relieved from 
liability if a specified contingency 
arises. 

For instance, in Slater V Savan- 
nah, 110 S. E. 759, it was disclosed 
that two persons entered into an 
agreement containing a clause 
which relieved the seller from lia- 
bility if he failed to make the de- 
livery as a result of labor diffieul- 
ties, or any other cause beyond its 
control. 

The seller sued the buyer for 
damages resulting from the latter’s 
failure to aeeept delivery of the 
merchandise. The buyer attempted 
to avoid liability on the grounds 
that the contract was void because 
the seller was not positively obli- 
gated to deliver the merchandise. 
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T is not enough that your source of supply for chem 
icals be complete: i. e., carry complete stocks of the 


various chemicals you require in your business. 


It is also necessary to the maintenance of your producti: 
schedules that these stocks be near you. Prompt delive 


service is becoming an increasingly important factor 


the buying habits of modern industry. 
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However, it is important to know 
that the higher court held the con- 
tract valid, holding the purchaser 
liable, saying: 


RESPONSIBILITY 

‘Is the seller’s obligation to sell 
nullified or destroyed by the clause 
of the instrument which relieves 
the seller from responsibility under 
it if shipment is prevented by war 
conditions, strikes, labor difficulties, 
ete., or any cause beyond the sell- 
er’s control? These are all con- 
tingencies beyond the control of 
the seller. Neither do these pro- 
visions, when taken alone or in con- 
nection with the other provisions 
of the instrument, give to the seller 
any right, by the seller’s own vo- 
lition or act, to refuse to perform 
its obligations under the instru- 
ment. It is well settled that a sub- 
sisting obligation resting upon one 
of the parties to a contract may be 
relieved against by an after-rising 
contingeney beyond his control. A 
provision to this effect does not 
nullify the party’s obligation, and 
therefore could not affect the valid- 
ity of the instrument or deprive it 
of its mutuality.”’ 

One ot the fundamental rules of 
contracts is that each party must 
be bound to perform a certain act. 
Otherwise the contract is void and 
unenforeeable. The salesman may 
bind his employer to perform the 


act either by having proper au- 


thoritv or the employer accepts 


an agreement made by a salesman 


with a buver 
rlii ah a’ i 


MUTUALITY 

So, therefore, an essential ele- 
ment of a valid contract is that 
both parties are mutually bound. 
As a matter of fact, a great ma- 
jority of the litigations involving 
sales contracts are the result of the 
wording of the agreement being 
ambiguous whereby one of the 
parties believes that he is not le- 
gally bound. 

Another important and well es- 
tablished law of contracts is that 
if any one of the parties thereto 
fails to keep his promise or agree- 


ment, the other party is automatic 


ally released from fulfillment ot 


the contract, and in every instance 


the party who acts in good fait! 


has a legal right of action for dam- 


ages for the breach, or he may su 


and compel the defaulting party to 


pertorm the agreed acts. 


In a recent case where this point 


ot the law was decided. the court 


said . 


ALTERNATIVE 


‘It is well settled. that where 


one party repudiates the contract 


and refuses longer to be bound by 
it, the injured party has an elee 


tion to pursue either of the three 


following remedies: He may treat 


the contract broken and recover the 
amount of money equal to the value 


: : : -_ ‘ 
ot the 200ds alreadv delivered : 


he may keep the contract alive fo 
the benefit of both parti s, being at 


all times himself ready and able t 
perform it, and at the end of the 


time he is justified in suing for its 


performance; or he may treat th 


repudiation as putting an end to 


the contract for all purposes of the 
performance and sue for profits he 
would have realized if he had 
been prevented from performing 


It is important to know that the 


eourts have consistent! held that 


a purchaser is privileged to cane 
a straight order given a salesma} 
at any time up to the moment th: 
seller sends acknowledgment of the 
order. 
given a salesman for merehandist 


is merely an offer on the part 


buyer and a valid contract of sal 


is not completed 
accepts this offer unless, of courst 
as previously explained, the e 


owen as 
ract 


is valid because in past trans 


actions the employer has admitted 


authoritv of his salesman to n 


‘ 1 > stra at 
valid eontracts. 


DEPOSIT 


In a leading case a purchase 


ordered merchandise from a sales 
man. 
not established and the 


required a money deposit with the 


order. The buyer gave the sales 


In other words, an ordet 


unt the seiel 


The purchaser's credit was 


1 
Saiesman 





man a check on deposit and both 
the salesman and the purchaser 
signed the contract of sale which 
specified the date when shipment 
should be made and _ distinet V 
stated that no cancellation would 
be accepted. 

The salesrnan mailed the order 
immediately to his employer who 


failed 


eral days after the order was signed 


4 


to acknowledge it, and sey- 


tne purchaser decided that he did 
not want the goods. He wrote to 


the salesman’s employer cancelling 


the order and requested that his 


deposit be returned. The latter re- 


fused to cancel the order or return 
the purchaser's deposit. 

The buyer filed suit to recover 
the deposit, and the court promptly 
held the buyer entitled to cancel 
the order and recover the deposit. 
41 So. 675) 


was shown that a buyer gave an 


In a leading ease 


order to a salesman in September 
The seller failed to acknowledg: 
ceipt of the order and about two 
months later the purchaser can- 
eelled the order by letter. The 
seller refused the cancellation and 
sued for damages. However, the 
eourt held the buyer not liable, 
saying : 

‘It is plain that mere silence on 


the part ot the plaintiff seller 
ter receiving the order, withou 
ny act tending to show an accept- 
anee, would not eut off the right 0 


detendan purenaser tO eanet 


7 
e order. 


ACCEPTANCE 


established 


4 leo 


a Salesman s sole Impiled | 


Therefore, it is well 


authority is to aceept an order and 

send it to his emplover for 
pio} 

proval. If the seller is not satis- 


fied with the offer submitted in the 


order, he may reject the propos 
» natn re leliver the whandics 
or reLuse to deliver the merehand 
without sending the Duver not 

on 


Various courts have held that 
. . } } *.% 11 +5 
empiover 1S charged W1th ali notice 
yr knowledge which the sale sman 
obtains while aeting within the 
seope of his authority. 
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EAGLE FEATHERS 


Continued from page 4 


of its privilege of passing along the 
added labor cost. 

Now how does all this affect the 
consumer? First we must deter- 
mine who is the consumer, and on 
that point the administration it- 
self, and even the Consumers’ 
board, has not yet been able to es- 
tablish a clear position. The most 
accurate definition to date is that 
the consumer is the man who pays. 

Take, for example, the theory 
that labor 
consumer ¢lass. That is partly true, 


itself constitutes the 
and labor, in the basie philosophy 
of the plan, is the first beneficiary. 
But the practical application of the 
scheme is this: the additional dis- 
tribution of wages to labor becomes 
an element of cost, which is not only 
reflected in the ultimate price but 
is magnified and pyramided in the 
eourse of suecessive percentage 


mark-ups. 


WAGES & PRICES 

A single typical example will 
serve as an illustration. Additional 
costs in the manufacture of silver- 
ware, representing the increases in 
costs of material and labor, amount 
to approximately 15 per cent; but 
wholesale prices of silverware have 
shown two 20 per cent advances 
since the first of the year. 

It follows then that in such cases, 
even in the purchase of its own 
handiwork or product, labor as a 
consumer is in a less advantageous 
position than before. And this does 
not take into consideration the fact 
that wage advances have been most 
marked in the lowest brackets, that 
the white collar employee is becom- 
ing perhaps more than ever before 
the frayed collar employee, that the 
increase in industry wage averages 
is lagging far behind the increase 
in wage minimums. 

Labor is shifting its emphasis 
now from the problem of minimum 
wages to the problem of equitable 
adjustments all along the line. 
Or take, for example, the theory 
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that industry itself, in the sueces- 


sive stages of fabrication, repre- 
sents the consumer class in regard 
to the product it acquires from 
other industries closer to the source 
of raw material. <A similar situa- 
tion prevails, except that this time 
it is material costs that are pyra- 


mided instead of labor eosts. 


ALTERNATIVES 

It seems to me that, short of 
complete governmental control of 
the whole industrial process and 
the writing off of large amounts of 
capital investment, there are but 
two alternatives. 

The first of these is a econtinua- 
tion and expansion of government 
subsidized purchasing power in the 
form of public works expenditures, 
and this is impractical as a eon- 
tinuing policy for the reason that 
sooner or later these sums must be 
fortheoming by additional taxes on 
industry or labor or both. 

The second is a drastie reduction 


in the eosts of distribution. It is 


eommon knowledge that 
classes of consumer goods 
dominant element in 
counter prices, sometimes 
per cent, represents the cost 
tribution. The freight alo 
box of apples or a sack o! 
may be greatly in excess 
actual return which the 
enjoys. 

The total cost of mater 
packaging in a cosmetic or 
tary article nominally pric 
dollar, and actually sold 
79 cents, may be only 12 
cents; the rest is the cost 
ing a demand and _ putt 
package into the hands of 
sumer. Books, textiles, tin 
products—in greater or 


the same situation prev: 


CONSUMERS’ OUT 
Distribution is at one 
est and most flexible facto 
is in this factor that the e 
must seek and find his er 

lief. Continued o 
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by letter. 





T the suggestion of several prominent purchasing 

agents, Tur Executive PurcHASER is considering 
the advisability of a Readers’ Forum department. Indi- 
vidual questions of law, economics, codes, ete., and the 
answers of best authoritative nature will be printed. 

If the question is confidential the answer will be made 


We invite correspondence of this nature, also ex- 
pressions as to the advisability of such a Forum. 


The Editors. 














This is not to be interpreted as 
in any sense a charge of profiteer- 
ing either before the codes or under 
the aegis of the Blue Eagle. It is 
probable that the price provisions 
of the retail code have been of less 
direct benefit to that trade than the 
corresponding clauses of most man- 
ufacturing codes. The differential 
clause of the wholesale grocers was 
stayed by executive order before 
it ever became effective. 

It is, however, a charge against 
an economically extravagant mar- 
keting system which, like other 
abuses of our business structure, 
has been aggravated by emergency 
conditions. We have been tolerant 
of this extravagance in the past, 
partly on the grounds of supposed 
convenience, partly through a spe- 
cies of mental inertia that per- 
mitted the unplanned, unrestrained 
development of this highly eompli- 
cated machinery. But now, if the 
publie interest is to be safeguarded 
and the recovery program pushed 
to the point of successful operation 
as it was conceived, such tolerance 
has ceased to be a virtue. 


SOLUTION 


I have faith that American in- 
genuity would readily find the an- 
swer to this problem, as it has for 
countless other problems, if it were 
merely left free to do so. It would 
require no dictatorial edict from 
above, no universal formula or sys- 
tem applicable to every product or 
every territory. It is quite likely 
that the solution in one ease would 
differ materially from that arrived 


at in some other field. The one 
essential ingredient in every plan 
must be the freedom of competition 
in distributive systems. 

This, ineidentally, is the first 
point of the policy outlined in Title 
I of the Recovery Act: ‘‘It is here- 
by declared to be the policy of Con- 
gress to remove obstructions to the 
free flow of interstate . . . com- 
merce.’’ I feel very strongly that 
the effectiveness of the Consumers’ 
Advisory board of NRA from now 
on will be largely measured by the 
extent to which this objective can 
be attained. 

Unfortunately, however, the 
powerful instinet of self-preserva- 
tion, which naturally comes to the 
surface in any emergency, is apt 
to express itself in a desperate en- 
deavor to perpetuate or ‘‘freeze’’ 
in a code the forms and usages of 
the existing system rather than 
casting about in a seareh for possi- 
bilities of improvement. More than 
this, any deviation from the tra- 
ditional pattern that shows a short 
cut or economy which the present 
system does not afford is con- 
demned as ‘‘demoralizing the mar- 
ket.”’ 


COMPETITION 


There is apparently a feeling on 
the part of many industrialists that 


competition, if any, should be at 


the source, and that the ultimate 
virtue of a marketing plan is ‘‘sta- 
bility’’ even though this may, and 
frequently does, mean price rigid- 
ity with a wide spread between 
prime costs and consumer costs. 


From the consumer standpoint, 
there is grave danger in any scheme 
which sets up a classification of 
eustomers and prescribes a_ uni- 
form seale of discount or differen- 
tials that shall prevail throughout 
the trade, regardless of whether 
this merely defines the usual prac- 
tice, and earries virtually the unan- 
imous endorsement of manufactur- 
ers and distributors; regardless of 
whether it merely draws the broad 
distinetion between jobbing and re- 
tail funetions as in the general 
wholesalers code, or makes a minute 
subdivision of the field into 15 
buyer classes as in the proposed 
brake lining code; regardless of the 
fact that with base or list prices 
flexible it cannot truly be ealled 
price-fixing. 

All of these arguments can be 
advanced with a plausible air. 

But the important fact remains 
that such a set-up will have the in- 
evitable effect of perpetuation our 
easte system of distribution, and 
ecommeree, like Mother India, will 
be much better off when traditional 
easte distributions give way to an 
aristocracy of achievement. 
DISCOUNTS 

No one, I think, will question the 
appropriateness of granting an ex- 
tra discount to the man or company 
performing a specific distribution 
service and to that extent relieving 
the seller of a burden or expense. 
That is not the point. But when, 
by legislation, a fixed differential 
is deereed and made mandatory on 
all sellers with respect to certain 
buyer classifications, you have in 
effect declared that: 

(1) All distributors in each elass 
are equally efficient, equally eredit- 
worthy, equally advantageously lo- 
cated, adequately finaneed and 
staffed to do the job, all of which 
is patently absurd. 

(2) Certain distribution func- 
tions such as quantity buying, 
warehousing, small lot deliveries, 
and credit risks, are definitely as- 
signed to a particular group, are 
compensated for whether actually 
rendered or not and eannot be 


financially reeognized when _ ren- 
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For example, in Night V Brown, 
181 N. W. 979, it was shown that a 
salesman took an order which con- 
order is 


ee 


tained a clause that the 
not subject to countermand. .. . 

Soon afterward the purchaser 
approached the salesman and orally 
cancelled the order. 
promised to cancel the same but he 
failed to do so. The purchaser re- 
fused to aecept the goods and the 


9 


The salesman 


seller sued to recover the selling 


VALID SALE 


CONTRACTS 


price of the merchandise. How- 
ever, the court held the purchaser 
not liable, saying: 

‘‘It is elemental that an order 
such as this, though it contains the 
words ‘not subjeet to counter- 
mand,’ may be countermanded at 
any time before acceptance. Until 
so accepted, it is simply an offer to 
purchase, and in no way creates a 
binding agreement.’’ 


Continued on next page 








dered by anyone in another group. 
(3) A given operating margin 
is guaranteed to the intermediary 
before he shall meet price compe- 
tition on the same product sold 
through other channels — a margin 
which must be wide enough to af- 
ford a profit in order to be accept- 
able and which thus grants the in- 
termediary a statutory guarantee 
of business seeurity considerably in 
excess of the cost-recovery benefits 
accruing to either the manufacturer 
or the retailer under their codes. 


TARGET 

It requires no profound analyst 
to see how these principles are 
aimed directly at the chain store, 
catalog house, direct-to-you seller, 
large retailer, group buyer, ¢o- 
operative, and the direct dealing 
industrial purchaser. In other 
words, at all the legitimate agencies 
which have been striving, with con- 
the 
spread between prime costs and 
costs, and have ‘‘dis- 
turbed the market’’ in the process. 

It requires no extraordinary per- 


siderable suecess, to narrow 


bd 


consumers 


ception to divine why middlemen 
as a class have been insistent on the 
perpetuation of the traditional set- 
up, nor why they have been strong- 
ly supported by the mass of small 
retailers who ean hope to achieve 
parity with their larger competi- 
tors only by penalizing the latter 
and depriving them of their natural 
advantages. 

There is a social side to the prob- 
lem. We are pledged to protect 


small enterprises, and we must hes- 
itate long and thoughtfully before 
ineurring the risk of further un- 
employment among the distributor 
classes by any radical revision of 
the existing We must 
weigh the possibility of a later 


scheme. 


monopolistic tendency if the nu- 
merically smaller group of direct 
and efficient operators are to pre- 
vail and eliminate present compe- 
tition even as the traditional dis- 
tributing chain now seeks to elimi- 
nate them by code. These are per- 
tinent and serious questions. 


POLICY 

But in the larger aspect, we must 
bear in mind that fundamentally 
we are seeking recovery by vesting 
the consumers’ dollar with a maxi- 
mum of buying power. We have 
then not only the right but the 
duty of asking every business pro- 
cess to justify itself in direct eom- 
petition with such other methods 
and devices as may have been de- 
veloped to perform a comparable 
service, and this includes every 
legitimate shortening of the long, 
long trail that leads from mine and 
factory to the point of ultimate use. 

In normal times, consumer-mind- 
edness is not a sign of altruism on 
the part of a producer. It is the 
sort of hard business sense that has 
brought many a company out of 
the rut and into the ranks of the 
leaders. 


In the stress of a great 
emergency, our hope of ultimate 
salvation lies not in throttling that 
policy, but in its more general ap- 
plication. 
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its help 
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It is nothing for Millers Falls 
Onion Skin paper to save $100 
postage on one job. We want 
to send you the Free Portfolio 
that drips with suggestions for 
three of your key men: 


Your Office Manager 


Gets his goat the way those outgoing 
letters tip the scale just over an ounce, 
at 3 CENTS PER TIP. And on air 
mail the penalty is terrible. Give him 
a chance to see this Free Portfolio on 
use of light-weight paper. 


Your Advertising Manager 


He’s the boy who burns up the stamps 
—unavoidably. But this Portfolio of 
snappy colorful cockle-finish speci- 
mens of proofs, reprints of ads, broad- 
sides, inserts, etc., will open his eyes 
to the great savings possible in his 
postage bill, and give him sales ideas 
he can use. 


Your Sales Manager 


If Millers Falls Onion Skin can’t cut 
a large hunk out of the stamp bil! on 
sales correspondence and salesmen’s 
letters, reports, forms, we’re badly 
mistaken. 


Write for your Portfolio today 


Millers Falls 
Onion Skin 


Watermarked - Rag Content 
9 Pound - White and 5 Colors 
Cockle, Glazed or Dull 


MILLERS FALLS PAPER CO. 
MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 
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Valid Sale Contracts 





GUARANTEES 

First, it is important to know 
that guarantees are in two legal 
classifications, 


namely, expressed 


and implied. An expressed guar- 
antee is one where the buyer and 
seller have orally or in writing 
agreed to the exact terms of the 
warranty. An implied guarantee 
is one where the seller does not 
make a warranty, but the cireum- 
stances are such that a court im- 
plies that a warranty exists. 
Frequently, in order to deter- 
mine the intentions of the parties, 
the courts will listen to testimony 
pertaining to verbal conversations, 
as well as other relevant evidence 
of oral agreements, before the sale 
was completed, although the con- 
tract between the buyer and seller 
distinetly provides that only the 
terms of the written agreement 
shall be binding. This point of the 
law was discussed in the ease of 
Klinge V Farris, 268 Pae. 748. 
The faets of the case are that a 
purchaser signed a contract to pur- 
chase merchandise. This contract 


contained the following clause: 


‘*It is further specifically under 
stood and agreed that no statements 
or representations other than those 
made in this contract shall be bind 
ine and no agreements or condi- 
tions not herein contained shall be 
binding upon either party hereto.”’ 
MISSTATEMENT 

The purehaser refused to accept 
the goods and the seller filed suit. 
During the trial the purchaser 
proved that the salesman had made 
certain false statements regarding 
the quality of the goods. There- 
fore, notwithstanding the above 
mentioned clause in the contract 
the court held the purchaser not 
liable. 

Therefore, it is quite apparent 
that although a written eontract 
between a buyer, which is accepted 
by both the purchaser and the sales- 
man’s employer, specifies that ver 


bal promises of the salesman are 


not binding, yet the purehaser is 


relieved from liability and _ privi- 
leged to introduce testimony under 
cireumstanees where it appears 
that the salesman made false state 


ments. 


FACT-FINDING 


Continued from page 165 


much more important to an indus- 
trial buver than ‘‘true confessions”’ 
with respect to alloys in general. 

Quite a bit of the research work 
that is turning up hidden facts of 
importance for purchasing agents 
is carried on ineident to the prepa- 
ration of federal specifications ; or 
the revision of such specifications. 
That is neither here nor there, ex- 
cept that it means what the govern- 
ment sharps discover by close-up 
analysis is embodied in their own 
buying patterns. Industrial pur- 
chasing agents are thus at liberty 
to take the resulting specifications 
for what they are worth. The mere 
fact that the individual tests foot 
up well above a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars annually indieates the 
scope and the thoroughness of the 
trv-out process. 

Ilow tests for speeification writ- 
ine send reactions all down the 
purchasing line is well illustrated 
by the recent revision of the fed 
eral specifications for wire rope. 
With practical tests pointing the 
way, the number of types of rope 
covered has been inereased from 19 
to 44. 


Manila rope there has been a shake- 


Similarly, in the ease of 


up of the federal specification with 
the result that the new edition in 
corporates the quantitative method 
for evaluating the color of rope 
fiber. To jump to yet another ob 
ject lesson we may point to the 
manner in which the researeh crew 
at the bureau of standards recently 
vot to the bottom of the tradition 
that heat-treated galvanized bridge 
wire is more sensitive to stresses 
than a eold-drawn galvanized wire. 
CEMENT 

Serutiny of cement is one of the 
best things that Unele Sam does 
for the benefit of purchasing ex 
ecutives who are concerned with 
cement, coming or going, so to 
speak. For this far-flung research, 
the government maintains, in addi- 
tion to the cement-testing labora 


tory at Washington, branch labora 
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tories at Northampton, Pa., Den- 
ver and San Franciseo. By way 
of extra, a branch laboratory has 
been established at Riverside, Cal., 
to test cement for Boulder Dam. 
Compressive strength tests of con- 
erete at the age of one year torm 
Uncle Sam’s favorite method of 
getting a bead on high early- 
strength cements. The bureau staff 
is now deep in an investigation of 
the durability of elastic calking ce- 
ments. Tests of 382 samples, for 
use in government buildings, show 
a marked improvement in the qual- 
ity of this class of products. 

Some of the progressive under- 
takings in technieal research which 
are under way at Washington are 
That is to 


say, the series of tests or studies 


‘‘unfinished business. ”’ 


have yet some distance to go and 
the purchasing executive must take 
present results, subject to addi- 
tions. But, on the other hand, many 
of the probes of the past few years 
are now receiving finishing touches. 
That is the status of the explora- 
tion of the properties of foundry 
molding sands and the methods by 
whieh such properties can be de- 
termined. 

So, too, we may soon expect the 
last word upon vitreous ename! 
coatings. Tests have been finished 
on more than 800 specimens of 11 
typical first-coat enamels which 
have been put through their paces 
for strength and elasticity. 


BRICK 

Yet another research job which 
is now completed and only awaits 
full applieation of results is the 
study of the physical properties of 
common brick. This ‘‘third de- 
gree’’ was applied to brick samples 
from 255 plants distributed 
throughout the United States. 

The department of commerce has 
no monopoly on the research work 
that helps the exeeutive purchaser 
on his way. The department of 
agriculture is also chipping in; be- 
cause the ‘‘farm annex’’ of the fed- 
eral government, and particularly 
its bureau of chemistry, is assigned 
to help the farmer. And the farmer 




















A FATIGUE TEST EQUIVALENT TO THE 


IMPACT OF 100,000 HAMMERS! 


Extremely exacting are fatigue tests of bronze switch con- B(<y 
tacts. One customer of ours demands an average of over  *¥< 


100,000 make and break cycles before approving the bronze. 


FOF 


Seymour Phosphor Bronze was chosen because of its ability — servic 


to “‘take 1t’”! 


May we send you samples for test? 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO. @ 55 FRANKLIN STREET # SEYMOUR, CONN 
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is both a producer and a purchaser 
of industrial products. Thus the 
farmers’ advisory staff has a double 
interest in hides and tanning ma- 
terials. Agricultural America sup- 
ples each vear about $300,000,000 
worth of hides and skins and some 
£20,000,000 worth of vegetable tan- 
ning materials. On the other hand, 
Agricultural America buys about 
one-third of the $1,500,000,000 
worth of shoes, harness, belts for 
machinery, ete., sold every year in 
this country. 


TANNING 

Just here we stumble upon a 
vivid illustration of how close tech- 
nieal research comes to the stark 
realities of commerce. Right now, 
industry is face to face with a need 
for an increase in the domestie sup- 
ply of leather-tanning materials. 
Over 90 per cent of our heavy 
leathers are made with vegetable 
tanning materials. Over 60 per 
cent of the domestie supply of tan- 
nin is now derived from the chest- 


PHOSPHOR 
BRONZE 


nut tree which will soon 
existent beeause of blight 
So you see, in a roundab 
an industrial purchasing ag 
belts to buy, has reason to 
eye on the current cam) 
draft western hemlock bar 
tanning material. This m¢ 
what has passed in Oree 
Washington as waste mate! 
come into the industria! suy 
ture as a resource worth n 
$5,000,000. Experiments 
carried out indicate that 
tanned with liquors ¢ 
hemloeck-bark extract is 
satisfactory and cannot bh 


guished from reeular 


PROTECTION 

The agricultural chemis 
are devoting themselves 
trial research have anothe 
to erack in their effort to 
proved methods of treatme 
canvas, tobacco shade clot! 


bagging and other cotton 


for outdoor use. The eott 
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which America consumes 
every year to the tune of $70,000,- 
000, are not only required to be 
waterproof, but should, in most in- 
stances, be capable of resistance to 
destructive agents such as light, 
fire, acids and mildew. These fab- 
rics do not all, in fact, measure up 


covers, 


to needs and expectations in this 
wise. Indeed, annual losses from 
inadequate ** protection’’ are placed 
at $15,000,000. 


siderable urge upon the exploring 


So there is a con- 


chemists who are striving for means 
to make Canvas more serviceable 
Already they 
have one large scalp at their belts in 


and more durable. 


the discovery that the process for 
flame-proofing cotton fabries with 
stannie oxide can be improved and 
cheapened by precipitating ferric 
iron with the tin. 

** dis- 
coveries’’ that enter into the im- 


As a sample of the little 


posing sum total of the benefits of 
technical research, I want to men- 
tion in passing the discovery a few 
months ago that it is practicable to 
make striped awning material mil- 
dew-proof by the zine borate treat- 
And to do it without affect- 
ing the colors. 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

Looking to the days when, worse 
luck, we may be shadowed by the 
possibility of another war, purchas- 
ing executives are due to take com- 
fort in one underlying impulse of 
the governmental researen work. 
This is the studied determination 
to make the United States inde- 
pendent in the matter of raw ma- 
terials. Or, at least to carry out to 
the nth degree the substitution of 


ment. 


domestie for imported commodities. 

This ambition for industrial self- 
sufficiency is at the bottom of the 
quest for leather-tanning materials. 
It’s on the cards that the Yankee 
purchasing agents, in their requisi- 
tions for vegetable tanning mate- 
rials, must be under no compulsion 
to use quebracho, which is an im- 
ported material. 

As another current move looking 
to the substitution of a domestic 
for an imported product, cast vour 


eve on the nursing by Uncle Sam 





CODE AUTHORITY CONFERENCE 


te year and one day after his 
inauguration, President Roos- 
evelt will address what probably 
will be the greatest gathering of 
leaders of industry and trade in 
the country’s history the confer- 
ence of code authorities and trade 
association committees scheduled to 
be held in Washington Mareh 5 to 
March 8. 

Invitations to participate in the 
conference to determine practical 
measures to meet problems which 
have arisen in actual code opera- 
tion, were today forwarded by Ad- 
ministrator Hugh S. 
nearly 7000 members of the author- 


Johnson to 


ities created under approved codes 
and also to the trade aassociation 
code committees representing those 
industries whose proposed codes, 
having been considered in public 
hearings, are now awaiting formal 
approval. 

A total of 278 codes covering ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of all in- 
dustry and trade have been ap- 
proved to date and another 355, 
most of them for relatively small 
industries, on which publie hear- 
ings have been held, are in course 
of preparation for final approval. 





of an infant industry which is 
counted upon to supply sweet po- 
tato starch to cotton mills in re- 
placement of imported potato 
starch upon which they are now 
dependent. 

Nor don’t let us overlook the 
potash research adventure under 
To date the 
potash program, as conducted by 


the same auspices. 


federal and other agencies has sue- 
eeeded in making the country 60 
per cent self-sufficient in its domes 
tie potash supply. 


PRINTERY 


A very special slant in research 
work, with a sequel in behalf of in- 
dustrial purchasing, is to be found 
at the Government Printing Office 
— the largest printing plant in the 


world. The big print shop has a 


OBJECT 

In his eall for the conference, the 
opening sessions of which are to be 
held in Constitution Hall, General 
Johnson outlined the major pur- 
poses to include ‘‘the consideration 
in publie sessions of the possibilities 
ot increasing employment ; protec- 
tions against destructive competi- 
tion and against excessive prices 
and monopolistic tendencies; the 
elimination of inequalities and in- 
consistencies in codes; the position 
ot small enterprises; and the vast 
problem of code administration and 
the organization of industry for 
self-government. ’’ 

In his invitations to the confer- 
ence, General Johnson not only re- 
quested the submission before Feb. 
20 of ‘*such questions, or sugges- 


tions, which, in judgment, 
may improve the policy or proce- 
dure of the National Reeovery Ad- 


ministration’’ but he also 


your 


urged 
participants to come prepared to 
diseuss details of the effect of the 
codes on their particular industries. 
Accurate information is desired, 
the General pointed out, coneern- 
ing the effects of codes on opera- 
Continued on next page 


technical division devoted to find- 
ing better and cheaper ways of 
supplying industrial needs. This 
division has lately found means to 
inerease the ‘‘folding endurance’”’ 
of writing, bond and ledger papers. 
During the past year there have 
been developed waterproof ruling 
inks in colors as well as jet black 
waterproof ruling ink. 

Purchasing agents who have a 
weakness for catalogs with limp 
covers may be interested in the 
news that the printing office is mak- 
ing a thorough test of the new 
pyroxylin-treated fabrie which is 
claimed to be an improvement over 
the pyroxylin-eoated fabries here- 
tofore on the market, in that the 
new cover material is impregnated 
with a pyroxylin base instead of 
being merely coated. 
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tions, including employment, in 
each industry; on general price 
trends of produets in each indus- 
try; and on unethical trade prac- 
tices, as well as the effects of code 
provisions, if any, restricting pro- 
duction through limitation of ma- 
chine hours or plant facilities, and 
the effect of codes on smaller eon- 
cerns in each of the industries. 

In addition, the invitation so- 
licits suggestions to be presented 
during the conference for the modi- 
fication, elimination or addition of 
specific code provisions; proposals 
for the elimination of overlapping 
of eodes and for the financing of 
industry code administration. 

Following the opening session on 
Mareh 5 to be addressed by the 
President and General Johnson, 
the general conference will be 
divided into several public group 
meetings to be followed by group 
conferences of Code authorities and 
Code committees with the adminis- 
tration and a final general confer- 
ence of selected delegates of each 
Code authority and committee with 
the administrator. 

Group I. Possibilities of increas- 
ing employment; wages and hours ; 
comparative situation of capital 
goods and consumer goods indus- 
tries. 

Group II. Trade Praetices: Costs 
and prices; protections against de- 
structive competition; and against 
excessive prices and monopolistic 
tendencies. 

Group III. Trade Praetices: 
Control of production, limitation 
of machine hours; restriction of 
expansion of facilities; ethical 
practices regulating competitive re- 
lationship. 

Group IV. Code Authority Or- 
ganization: code administration, 
including compliance and enforee- 
ment; inequalities, inconsistencies 
and over-lapping in codes; inter- 
industry and inter-code coordina- 
tion; the financing of code admin- 
istration; use and control of the 
Code Eagle. 

Group V. Operation of codes in 
small enterprises; position of mi- 
norities. 
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A BLOW TO POLITICS 


ee W. LOOMIS, 56, a 
resident of Needham, Mass., 
has been appointed by Mayor Mans- 
field of Boston to the $7500 a year 
post of superintendent of supplies. 
The mayor said his selection was 
made on recommendation of Prof. 
William G. Morse of Harvard, di- 
rector of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, who recently 
successfully advised Mayor La 
Guardia of New York to appoint 
Prof. Russell Forbes to a compar- 
able position in New York. 

Instead of announcing the ap- 
pointment of Loomis when he made 
known his acceptance of the resig- 
nation of Philip A. Chapman, who 
has held the position for more than 
four years, the mayor chose to give 
the city council the first informa- 
tion of his action. 

Told at a newspaper conference 
later that it was unusual for the 
mavor to go outside Boston for men 
for municipal positions, Mansfield 


said: ‘‘I was looking for the best 
man I could find and I didn’t ear 
where he lived. I picked him bx 
cause he was the best man in th 
business —the best man I could 
find.”’ 

Comments Rufus Steele of th 
Christian Science Monitor: 

‘*Boston political eireles ar 
treated to a genuine sensation by 
Mayor Frederick W. Mansfield. H¢ 
goes outside the city, outsid 
party and appoints Warren W 
Loomis of Needham, Mass., supe? 
intendent of supplies at $7500 
year. The new Mayor makes th: 
choice on recommendation of th« 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, which was asked to find 
him the very best man. Mr. Li 
will spend about $4,000,000 a year 
for the city, and much mors 
Mayor is able to bring all the d 
partments under one head — Brave 
Mayor Mansfield, benefiting Bosto 
sets an example for the natior 
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Government and Industry join in War on Sapstain 
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important it is that we discover ways and means to 
effectively control sapwood stains.”’ 


FUNGI 
Aside from appearance many lumber buyers favo! 
stainless lumber because of a belief that the moist, 
warm conditions conducive to the development of sap 
stains are also favorable for infection by numerous 
organisms whieh would produce decay. This has been 
especially true in the foreign lumber trade where 
buyers judge largely on appearance. During the last 
year several instances have arisen in which the for- 
eign buyers have claimed a loss on large shipments of 
sap-stained lumber, refused to accept the cargo, or 
demanded arbitration proceedings whieh have re 
sulted in substantial losses to American shippers. 
Blue-stain and other discolorations caused by the 
growth of several different species of fungi in the 
sapwood have been recognized as degrading factors 
for nearly 50 vears. Billions of board feet of sap 
gum and other hardwoods, as well as pine, which 
would have been graded **B or better’’ (in pine) or 
‘firsts and selects’? (in hardwoods) have been placed 
in the common grades because of sapstains. Loss in 
grade quality from discolorations is estimated to cause 
a loss of from $3 to $5 per thousand feet in pine, and 
Actual 
losses in the United States annually amount to $10.- 
000,000 according to Dr. E. E. Hubert of the 


versity of Idaho School of Forestry. 


from $5 to $10 per thousand in hardwoods. 


Uni- 


EARLY TREATMENT 

In attempts to prevent infection by stain-produc- 
ing fungi experiments in using chemical dips or sprays 
were made as far back as 40 years ago without, how- 
ever, much success. One of the first attempts was 
through the sprinkling of lime on boards in the sea- 
soning yards, as well as under and around the piles. 
This was abandoned when it became evident it was 
not effective enough to be worthwhile and, in addition, 
because of a suspicion that the lime caused rapid dull- 
ing of planer knives in the dressing mills. 

In 1900 it was discovered that alkali solutions (bi- 
carbonate of soda, sodium carbonate, or mixtures of 
the two) were fairly successful in controlling sapstain 
in pine lumber. Since then dipping pine in hot solu- 
tions of alkalis has been the industry’s chief weapon 


Alkalis, how- 


ever, were not suceesstul in combating stain in hard- 


against the occurrence of costly fungi. 


woods. 

Freshly sawn green pine lumber, coming from the 
saws, was carried on conveyor chains through the 
trimmer saws and into an open vat containing a solu- 
tion of alkalis of from 5 to 10 per cent concentration. 
After an immersion of from 5 to 15 seconds the lum- 
ber was carried to the sorting table where lengths, 
widths and grades were segregated, and carried to 
the seasoning yard. For effeetive use it was necessary 
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for the soda bath to be heated to a temperature ot 
from 140 to 160 degrees fahrenheit. 


DISCOLORATION 

Many lumbermen contended that, in addition to 
failing to do a thorough job of preventing sapstain, 
the use of soda solutions had the disadvantages of dis- 
coloring the wood, of too rapid evaporation in the 
open air, of expense and inconvenience in heating the 
solution, and of disagreeable conditions for the work- 
men. A better, safer, cheaper and simpler preventive 
oft stain was deemed extremely important. 

Various chemical concerns and government agen- 
cies made intermittent efforts to produce a more ef- 
fective and satisfactory preventive over a period of 
vears, but it was not until 1928, in the face of an in- 
creased demand for ‘‘bright lumber”’ and a fresh re- 
alization of losses from discoloration that a thorough 
cooperative effort was made to solve the problem. 

Climatie conditions in the South made sap-stains 
a major problem in hardwood lumbering and one of 
the largest export lumber firms in the South (Ameri- 
ean Pitch Pine Export Co., New Orleans) joined 
torees with forest pathologists of the department of 
agriculture to seek a satisfactory method for the con- 
trol of the expensive fungi. Pathologist R. M. Lind- 
gren, attached to the Southern Experiment Station 
at New Orleans, devised a small seale test in which 
he used small pieces of 100 per cent sapwood which 
he treated with different compounds and arranged in 
piles beside untreated specimens. The miniature sea- 
soning piles were stacked in damp and warm places 
where conditions were ideal for the growth and de- 
velopment of stain-producing fungi. 


PROMISING TESTS 

By mid-summer of 1930 sixty-eight compounds, 
submitted by manufacturing chemists throughout the 
United States, had been given thorough tests and five 
had yielded sufficiently promising results to warrant 
further testing on a large commercial seale. One of 
the most favorable and important results of the ex- 
periments was that some of the compounds were found 
to control sap-stain on hardwoods as well as pine. 

As alkali solutions had little value in preventing 
discoloration in hardwoods, all of the better grades 
had been steamed or end-racked at a cost of from 75 
cents to $1 per thousand feet. Through eliminating 
the cost of steaming and end-racking an annual cut of 
from four to five billion feet of hardwoods the chemi- 
eal treatments, therefore, indicated possibilities of a 
tremendous saving to the hardwood lumber industry. 

Of the chemicals tested two types of compounds — 
ethyl mereury and chlorinated phenol — have given 
the best results in the experimental laboratories and 
commercially. The lumber is dipped, as in the alkali 
solution method, except that the solutions are used 
cold. In place of the 20 to 25 pounds of alkalis used 
in 50 gallons of water (at a cost of from 12 to 15 





cents per thousand board feet) only one pound of 
ethyl mercury compound is required, making the cost 
ot dipping range from 10 to 14 cents per thousand 
feet. The chlorinate phenols are used in stronger con- 
centrations, but cost less per pound, and the expense 
ot dipping is approximately the same. Steaming or 
end-racking of hardwoods is not necessary after dip- 
ping in the chemical solutions and experiments and 
commercial dipping figures to date indicate a saving 
of approximately 60 cents per thousand feet. 


HIGH SCORE 

The chlorinated phenols have not yet been placed 
on the commercial market but ethyl mereury com- 
pounds have been given large seale tests by 160 of 
the largest producers of lumber in the South during 
the last year, chiefly in Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas, where the experiments and tests 
have been concentrated. In 1931 over 600,000,000 
board feet of lumber were dipped in ethyl mercury 
solutions and the results have proven extremely satis- 
factory, scoring as high as 97.4 per cent ‘‘ bright lum- 
ber’’ in treated pine (as against 33 per cent for un- 
treated), and 99.2 per cent on sap-gum, one of the 
chief hardwoods utilized in the manufacture of furni- 
ture, as against 69 per cent for untreated. 

Experiments on an increasingly large scale under 
commercial conditions still go on and with the data 
now being secured chemical concerns, lumbermen and 
the government experts are confident that they have 
been successful in meeting the demands of the ultimate 
consumer for ** bright lumber.’’ 


NRA OPPONENTS ARE 
INVITED TO CAPITAL 


M° EK than a seore of the country’s outstanding 


economists and marketing experts — many 0! 
them critics and some of them avowed opponents of 
NRA have been invited to join the administration 
in the study of open price associations now being con- 
ducted by Division Administrator A. D. Whiteside and 
Col. Robert H. Montgomery, chief of the research and 
planning division. 

The invitations were extended, at the suggestion of 
National Recovery Administrator Hugh S. Johnson, 
by Leon Henderson, himself an outspoken ecritie of 
certain NRA policies, recently named by the General! 
to act as a special assistant to observe and advise on 
code operation from the consumers’ standpoint. 

Among those invited to recommend specific points 
for inclusion in the open price association study are 
Dr. Frederick C. Mills, of the National Bureau of 
Economie Research; Dr. Frank M. Fetter, professor 
of economies at Princeton university and author of, 
among other works on the subject, ‘‘The Masquerade 
ot Monopoly”’; Dr. Virgil Jordan, director of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board ; Miss Mabel Lewis, 








a- 


recognized authority on cartels; Frederick Dewhirst, 
who recently completed an exhaustive study of the 
stock market for the Twentieth Century Fund; and 
Dr. Walton Hamilton, of Yale university. 


DISTINGUISHED GROUP 

Others, equally noted, are Edward Morehouse of 
the Wiseonsin Publie Service commission; Dr. Arthur 
M. Burns ot Columbia university; Commissioner 
James Landis, member of the Federal Trade commis- 
sion; Dr. I. L. Sharfman of the University of Michi- 
gan; Dr. Benjamin Anderson, economist for the Chase 
National Bank, New York; Dr. Alexander Sachs, for- 
merly chief of the NRA research and planning divi- 
sion; Roe Alderson of the department of commerce ; 
Dr. John R. Commons, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; E. Dana Durand, staff expert of the United 


States Tariff commission ; Walter Rice, department of 


justice ; Prof. E. C. Chamberlin, formerly of Harvard 
university and now associated with the Committee on 
Governmental Statistics; Dr. Joseph H. Willitts, dean 
of Wharton Sehool of Finanee, University of Penn- 
svlvania; Dr. Leverett Lyons, Brookings Institute; 
Dr. Paul Nystrom, nationally known marketing ex- 
pert; George Soule, editor of The New Republic; Dr. 
W. H. S. Stephens, staff expert for the Federal Trade 
commission; Alfred Falk, economist for the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America; and I. C. Fox of ‘he 
National Retail Dry Goods association. 


PRICES CITED 


Pointing out to them in his letter that the adminis- 
tration’s study of the open price association problem 
is a direct result of the recent price change hearings, 
Mr. Henderson forwarded to each a copy of Mr. 
Whiteside’s ‘‘interim report’’ on the price hearings 
which the letter suggested as ‘‘a basis for your com- 
ments and recommendations. ”’ 

‘‘When the materials of the study have been as- 
sembled,’? Mr. Henderson’s letter continued, ‘‘it is 
my hope that vou will comment on the significance of 
the data, after which the report will be written and 








New York Group Hears Sullivan 
ARK SULLIVAN, well known writer and com- 


mentator on national affairs, will discuss ‘* The 
Philosophy of the Economie Situation in the United 
States Today’’ at the February meeting of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of New York, at the West- 
ern Universities club, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Mr. Sullivan, known to millions of Americans 
through his syndicated newspaper articles, will give 
his interpretation of the significance of the New Deal 
to the eeconomie and social life of the nation. 

George M. Tisdale, director of purchases, United 
States Rubber Co. and president of the New York 
association, will be in charge of the meeting. 





LARK BOLTS 
have dependabil- 
ity, character and fine- 
ness of construction... 
three factors so essen- 
tial to maintain the 
high standard of your 
product. 


Every single bolt in 
every shipment, 
whether it be box or 
carload, is clean, ac- 
curate, uniform and 
well finished. 


GLARK Bros Hott (p 


Blackie St. 
Milldale, Conn. 
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published. It would be extremely helpful if you cou 
send your suggestions promptly, as a number of d 
cisions are temporarily in suspense pending comp 
tion of this report.’’ 

The report will be one of the major subjects 
discussion during the forthcoming conference of cod 
authorities and trade association code committees ni 
scheduled to be held, under administration ausp 
in Washington, Mareh 5 to 8. 





PURCHASERS’ LIBRARY 





Accounting, Theory and Practice of: Bell, two vols., 532 pages 
cloth, $3.00. A thorough treatment of the uses of 
accounting methods in present-day business. 


Air Brakes: Ludy, 223 pages. 160 illustrations; cloth, § 
Presents in clearly understandable form the secrets 
modern air brakes for steam and electric railroads, stre¢ 
interurban railways. 


Auditing: Graham, 221 pages; cloth, $2.00. An 
thorough book written by a well known authority 
subject. Prepared in a clear and interesting manner 


Aviation Engines: Kuns, 204 pages, 100 illustrations 
$2.00. Deals with the latest developments in airplane motors 
Excellently illustrated. 


Blueprint Reading for the Machine Trades: Fortman-McKinns 
154 pages, 89 illustrations; cloth, $1.50. An excepti 
clearly written book on this very important subject 


Continue d on 
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tions of service 





to socially and 





commercially 
alert Philadelphians and to distinguished 
visitors from all parts of the world. 


Here, too, every modern idea that could 
add to the comfort and pleasure of our 
guests.... The Bellevue is convenient to 
railway terminals, clubs, banks, retail stores 


and important office buildings. 


Rates consistent with today’s budgets 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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Electric Lighting: Harrison, 202 pages, 118 illustrations; flexit 

bind! $ 2.0 [The proble: t domestic and industria 
Elevators: — Jalli: 401 pages - i ations; cloth, $2 

D¢ t tne ié pment € ot elev ators 
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Estimating: Nichols, 109 pag 25 1 rations; cloth, $1 

Cisnenss — ae _— eine een eons 
Financial Management: McKinsey, 2 volumes, 534 pages 

$3 Gir plete data as to the princiy ind pr 
Forging: Bacon-Johnson, 113 pages, 104 illustrations 

$1.25 A detailed study Ode Orge practice If 

g p old forging, et 


flexible binding, $2.5 An expositio tf mode 
deve intert combDust motors and fuel pr 
C De A ese d press e 1] engines 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX ,,.. 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD HOTEL o2 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLARK BROS. BOLT CO. ol 
Milldale, Conn. Manufacturer of bolts of all types 
and sizes. 

CLEVELAND QUARRIES CO. 27 
Cleveland, O. Manufacturer of Bu ckeye Silica ston 
for ladles, cupolas, convertors. 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Turners Falls, Mass. Produces a wide variety of 
onl skin papers for thin letterheads, advertising 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 19 
Cleveland, O. Manufactures chemicals of all kinds 


+ 


HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO. 29 






Gree Bav, Wis. Manufacturer of paper and paper 
products of all kinds for industrial and office use. 
HOWARD PAPER CO. oz 


Urbana, O. Specializes in business papers, colored, 
plain and watermarked. 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER C hetece 2 
New York, N. Y. an duce! aa distributor of a wide 


ne ft othee and business papers, commercial and 
industrial paper and produets. 
MILLERS FALLS PAPER CoO. 23 
Millers Falls, Mass. Products are rag-content ledgers, 
nion skin, index bristol and bonds. 


Ber USisC BTeew COMP... back cover 
Youngstown, O. Steelmaker producing iron, steel and 
steel products of every description. 

RYERSON, JOS. T. & SON, INC. = 2nd cover 
Chicago, Ill. Steel warehouse with plants in all 
principal cities. 

SEYMOUR MFG. CO Si ocaeaeeieaechcd Na 
Seymour, Conn. Manufacturer of extensive line of 
metal specialties. 

STERLING GRINDING WHEEL CO................. 3rd cover 
Tiffin, O. Offices at Tiffin, Chicago and Detroit. Man- 
ufactures large line of artificial abrasive wheels. 














